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o  far  as  i  know,  my  grandfather’s  name 
appears  in  only  one  publication, 
“Nordman  i  Amerika”,  an  alphabeti¬ 
cal  listing  of  all  Norwegians  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  with  short  biographical  notes 
about  each.  Yet  he,  Mikkel  Hendrick¬ 
son  Ettesvold,  and  his  descendants 
have  played  and  are  still  playing  a 
part  in  the  building  of  Minnesota  and  the  nation. 

Grandpa’s  father  and  mother  had  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  homesteading  near  Terrace,  Minnesota,  in  1866.  That 
same  year,  Grandpa,  his  wife  Anna,  and  their  son  Hendrick, 
set  out  to  find  a  new  home.  They  were  tenant  farmers  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  the  possibility  of  owning  land  played  the  biggest 
role  in  their  decision  to  come  to  America.  Their  Atlantic 
crossing  on  the  sailing  ship  was  a  comparatively  swift  one. 
Afterward,  when  Grandma  complained  of  seasickness  during 
the  voyage,  a  neighbor  whose  own  crossing  had  taken  eleven 
weeks,  said  “You  weren’t  on  the  ship  long  enough  to  get  over 
it.”  A  baby  girl  was  born  to  them  on  the  ship,  died,  and  was 
buried  at  sea. 
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The  tickets  they  had  bought  in  Norway  provided  that  they 
and  the  other  immigrants  should  travel  by  train  after  they 
reached  America.  However,  when  the  ship  reached  New 
York,  the  captain  at  first  refused  to  let  them  land  as  he  knew 
that  he  could  make  more  money  by  taking  them  inland  by 
water.  They  were  saved  from  more  weeks  on  the  ship  by  a 
couple  who  had  been  in  America  before  and  knew  the  lan¬ 
guage.  The  woman  did  most  of  the  talking  and  her  husband, 
a  brawny  man  backed  by  the  immigrants,  seized  and  held  the 
captain  until  he  ordered  the  crew  to  dock  the  ship  and  let 
them  land. 

The  trip  by  train  to  Stoughton,  Wisconsin,  was  uneventful. 
Their  accommodations  were  about  the  same  as  those  pro¬ 
vided  for  cattle  on  present  day  trains.  They  carried  with 
them  all  the  food,  bedding,  and  other  supplies  needed  for 
the  trip. 

They  stayed  at  Stoughton  for  two  years,  and  during  this 
time  worked  for  an  English  family.  There  they  learned  to 
speak  English  and  saved  money  to  buy  oxen,  a  wagon,  and 
provisions  for  the  trek  to  Minnesota  to  homestead.  There, 
also,  a  third  child,  Lena,  was  bom. 

The  wagon  was  loaded  with  clothing,  bedding,  and  food 
for  the  trip.  They  crossed  the  Mississippi  into  Iowa  by  ferry 
after  waiting  for  a  day  and  a  half  for  room  on  the  boat.  As 
they  traveled  they  stopped  at  homes  of  settlers  where  Grand¬ 
ma  baked  bread  and  prepared  food  to  be  eaten  on  the  trail. 
While  still  in  Wisconsin  they  stopped  at  the  home  of  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  family.  Grandma  gathered  branches  in  the  woods  to 
use  for  fuel  and  did  all  of  the  work  herself  so  she  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  be  asked  to  pay  fifty  cents  for  the  wood  and  the  use 
of  the  stove.  The  froman  told  her,  “You’d  better  get  used  to 
paying.  When  you  get  out  among  the  Irish,  you’ll  find  out 
what  it  means  to  pay.” 

Later  as  they  crossed  the  prairie  they  again  stopped  to 
prepare  food,  this  time  at  a  sod  house.  The  woman  had  a 
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wash  boiler  on  her  stove,  but  cheerfully  removed  it  with  the 
remark  that  she  could  wash  clothes  anytime.  All  day  she 
helped  with  the  work,  used  her  scanty  supply  of  fuel  ( which 
included  cow  chips)  without  a  murmur.  Finally  Grandma 
asked  what  nationality  they  were.  Upon  hearing  that  they 
were  Irish,  she  thought,  “Now  well  find  out  what  it  is  to  pay,” 
and  resigned  herself  to  a  further  depletion  of  their  meager 
resources.  She  never  forgot  the  Irish  woman  who  absolutely 
refused  anything  at  all  for  her  fuel,  her  help,  and  the  use  of 
her  stove,  but  instead  thanked  them  for  the  visit. 

They  crossed  the  Minnesota  River  near  Sacred  Heart  and 
pushed  northward.  It  was  now  November  and  when  they  had 
reached  a  point  north  of  the  present  town  of  Starbuck  they 
were  caught  in  a  snowstorm.  When  it  was  over  Grandpa  had 
to  shovel  out  the  oxen  before  they  could  proceed  to  the  place 
where  they  decided  to  settle. 

The  land  on  which  they  filed  their  homestead  claim,  early 
in  1869,  is  in  Section  28  of  Framnas  Township,  Stevens 
County.  The  original  claim  was  eighty  acres,  the  limit  per¬ 
mitted  by  law.  However,  Grandpa  filed  a  pre-emptive  claim 
on  an  adjoining  eighty  acres.  Subsequently,  when  the  law  was 
changed,  the  latter  claim  was  included  in  the  homestead.  A 
third  “eighty”  south  of  the  homestead  was  purchased  from 
the  railroad  later  on. 

During  the  first  winter  the  family  stayed  with  the  Hans 
Goodvangens  about  a  mile  south  of  their  claim.  Grandpa 
walked  the  ninety  miles  to  St.  Cloud,  which  was  where  the 
nearest  land  office  was  located,  to  file  his  claim.  It  was  then 
that  he  adopted  the  family  name  “Ettesvold”.  He  signed  the 
papers  Mikkel  Hendrickson  of  Ettesvold  (the  estate  on  which 
he  lived  in  Norway)  so  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  which 
Mikkel  Hendrickson  the  land  belonged  to. 

Grandpa  had  just  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  left  when  the 
family  reached  their  new  home  ( and  still  owed  fifty  dollars 
on  their  passage  from  Norway).  All  that  first  winter  he  used 
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his  ox  team  to  haul  supplies  from  St.  Cloud  for  the  other 
settlers.  In  payment  he  received  the  supplies  which  kept  the 
family  going  until  they  could  start  farming. 

The  first  home  was  built  of  hewn  logs  cut  from  a  nine-acre 
tract  of  timber  which  Grandpa  purchased  near  Holmes  City. 
The  logs  were  of  soft  wood  put  together  with  oak  pins  about 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  chinks  were  filled  with  plaster. 
They  had  brought  with  them  only  their  bedding,  a  spinning 
wheel,  and  a  small  stove.  Their  few  other  furnishings  were 
crude  and  homemade. 

The  stable  was  of  sod,  the  only  other  building  material 
available  on  the  prairie. 

Clothing  was  homemade.  Grandma  spun  yarn,  knitted 
socks,  mittens  and  underclothing,  and  wove  cloth.  There  was 
plenty  of  game— prairie  chickens,  ducks  and  geese,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  From  the  Chippewa  River  a  mile  east  of  the  homestead 
they  hauled  fish  by  the  wagonload.  These  were  preserved  by 
salting  and  drying.  Flour  at  first  was  brought  from  St.  Cloud. 
Later  a  mill  was  built  at  Terrace  in  Pope  County  and  still 
later  Johnson’s  mill  and  Stone’s  mill  were  built  on  the  Pomme 
de  Terre  River  near  Morris. 

The  land  was  covered  with  tall  grass  which  made  excellent 
hay,  but  the  sod  was  very  heavy.  Lack  of  good  tools  and 
machinery  made  breaking  the  prairie  sod  a  slow  process. 
Dad  told  me  that  he  did  most  of  the  breaking  of  the  land  on 
the  farm.  Considering  that  he  was  not  born  until  eight  years 
after  the  homesteading,  it  must  have  taken  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  to  bring  the  land  under  cultivation. 

Most  of  the  tools  and  implements  were  homemade.  Grand¬ 
pa  at  one  time  made  a  bobsled  and  a  neighbor  helped  to 
shape  the  irons  on  the  runners,  but  for  real  blacksmith  work 
they  had  to  go  to  a  farmer  near  Glenwood.  Dad  remembers 
a  neighbor  walking  the  twenty  miles  there,  carrying  his  plow 
lays  to  this  blacksmith  for  sharpening.  St.  Cloud  was  the  near¬ 
est  place  to  have  professional  blacksmith  work  done. 
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In  the  early  years  wheat  was  raised,  yielding  25  to  30 
bushels  per  acre.  The  first  threshing  machines  were  run  by 
horse  power.  In  1889  the  threshing  was  done  for  the  first  time 
by  steam  power.  The  first  steam  engine  was  pulled  from  place 
to  place  by  horses.  They  also  grew  potatoes  and  flint  corn. 
The  corn  was  planted  by  hand  until  1905. 

There  were  always  problems  to  burden  the  settlers.  Grass¬ 
hoppers  ruined  the  grain  crop  in  1876  and  again  in  1877. 
They  even  destroyed  the  potato  crop  in  1877.  The  Hessian 
fly  was  another  insect  which  plagued  them 
1893  and  1894  hail  destroyed  the  crops. 

The  homestead  was  a  part  of  the  first  settlement  in  Stevens 
County,  though  Grandpa  and  Grandma  were  not  in  the  first 
group  that  settled  there.  The  first  school  in  the  county  was 
organized  and  met  in  the  building  which  is  now  the  granary 
on  my  brother  Clarence’s  farm.  The  term  lasted  six  weeks. 
The  teacher  was  anyone  who  could  read  and  write  English, 
the  subjects  taught  were  the  three  R’s.  Only  the  more  fortu¬ 
nate  pupils  had  slates  to  write  on.  When  the  teacher  needed 
to  know  the  time,  a  child  was  sent  to  ask  the  Heglands  on 
whose  farm  the  school  was  located.  The  school  building  also 
served  as  the  first  meeting  place  for  the  Lutheran  Church 
organized  by  missionaries  who  travelled  by  horseback  to 
visit  the  various  congregations.  (Thus  Dad  was  baptized  in 
Clarence’s  granary.)  The  first  cemetery  in  the  county  was 
established  in  1868  on  a  lot  donated  by  the  Hanse  family  and 
later  a  church  building  was  erected  there.  Today  this  church 
is  affiliated  with  the  Lutheran  Free  Church  of  America. 

The  first  post  office  in  the  county  was  also  near  by,  in  Sec¬ 
tion  12  of  Framnas  Township.  Remnants  of  the  trail  which  led 
through  that  area  could  still  be  seen  near  the  Chippewa  River 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  Dad  tells  of  a  giant  cottonwood  tree 
which  grew  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  the  crossing  and 
served  as  a  landmark.  One  night  someone  cut  the  tree  down. 
Feeling  ran  so  high  that  if  the  culprit  had  been  caught  he 
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would  have  been  hanged  in  the  branches. 

The  worst  blizzard  they  experienced  came  in  1873.  Grand¬ 
pa  had  reached  home  with  a  load  of  wood  hauled  from 
Holmes  City,  and  the  storm  was  so  bad  that  he  laid  some  of 
the  logs  end  to  end  to  mark  the  path  to  the  stable  so  that  he 
could  find  his  way  back  to  the  house  after  stabling  the  oxen. 
He  didn’t  get  back  there  to  tend  them  for  three  days.  When 
the  storm  was  over  three  men,  a  team  of  oxen,  and  a  dog 
were  found  frozen  to  death  on  the  farm.  Another  young  man, 
Christian  Hegg,  was  found  near  by.  He  had  dug  himself 
down  in  the  snow  and  thus  was  not  completely  frozen.  Grand¬ 
ma  cared  for  him  in  their  one  room  home  for  six  weeks  until 
it  was  possible  to  get  him  to  the  train  and  take  him  to  St. 
Paul.  There  both  of  his  arms  and  both  of  his  legs  were  ampu¬ 
tated.  Past  eighty  when  he  died,  he  became  a  county  charge 
when  the  man  who  had  promised  to  care  for  him  used  his 
power  of  attorney  to  gain  control  of  Mr.  Hegg’s  property  and 
the  trust  fund  set  up  for  him  by  friends  and  neighbors. 

Grandpa  served  the  community  by  membership  on  the 
school  board  and  the  town  board  of  Framnas  Township.  He 
was  a  board  member  of  the  creamery  company  which  was 
organized  in  Cyrus.  He  and  Grandma  lived  on  the  homestead 
until  1905,  when  they  moved  to  Cyrus.  Seven  rooms  of  frame 
construction  had  been  added  to  the  house,  and  barns  and  a 
granary  had  been  built  at  the  farm  before  their  retirement. 
Grandpa  died  in  Cyrus  at  the  age  of  84. 

Grandma  spent  her  last  years  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Strand,  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  at  whose  home  she 
died  in  1932  at  the  age  of  92.  Grandma  thought  her  grand¬ 
children  ought  to  learn  to  speak  Norwegian  and  she  refused 
to  talk  English  if  any  of  the  family  were  near.  She  visited  at 
our  home  each  summer  and  I  remember  well  the  day  it  took 
the  combined  efforts  of  my  brother  and  me  to  speak  enough 
Norwegian  to  move  her  from  her  position  in  front  of  the 
built-in  ironing  board  so  my  brother  could  press  his  pants 
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for  a  date.  When  she  was  forty-eight  years  old  a  doctor 
advised  her  to  start  smoking  because  of  a  fatty  heart  condi¬ 
tion.  She  puffed  contentedly  until  the  day  she  died  on  a 
corn-cob  pipe  filled  with  a  mixture  called  “Corn  Cake”.  Even 
now  the  aroma  of  some  tobaccos  brings  back  to  me  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Grandma  and  her  pipe. 

Grandma’s  biggest  community  service  consisted  of  produc¬ 
ing  twelve  children,  nine  of  whom  grew  to  adulthood.  Six 
survive  today,  together  with  forty-seven  grandchildren, 
eighty-four  great-grandchildren,  and  twenty-four  great-great 
grandchildren.  Most  of  them  still  live  in  Minnesota,  though 
some  members  of  the  clan  live  on  the  west  coast  and  others 
may  be  found  as  far  east  as  New  York  City.  One  grandson, 
Duane  Strand,  has  lately  been  engaged  in  crop  dusting  by 
air  in  Iran. 

The  second  son,  Anton,  was  born  in  1877  and  was  the  only 
one  of  the  boys  who  remained  on  the  farm.  Anton  bought  the 
homestead  from  his  parents  when  they  retired  in  1905  and 
owns  it  today.  He  is  my  father  and  the  story  from  here  is  his 
and  Mother’s.  Her  maiden  name  was  Rosetha  Ophelia  Lee 
and  she,  too,  came  of  pioneer  stock.  Her  father,  Ole  T.  O.  Lee, 
came  to  America  with  his  widowed  mother  and  three  sisters 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old.  His  father  had  been  killed  in  a 
fall  off  a  mountain  in  Norway.  Grandpa  Lee  was  a  construc¬ 
tion  worker  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  when  the  line 
from  Litchfield  to  Morris  and  beyond  was  built.  He  married 
Rachel  Olson  who  had  worked  at  the  Pillsbury  home  in 
Minneapolis.  They  started  farming  in  Meeker  County  near 
Atwater,  where  Mother  was  born  in  1882.  In  1888  they  pur¬ 
chased  the  land  homesteaded  by  the  Hans  Goodvangens. 
They  built  the  present  farmstead  which  is  now  owned  by 
Mother’s  brother,  P.  O.  Lee. 

Mother  graduated  from  the  district  school  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  started  teaching  there.  She  later  enrolled  at  the 
Glenwood  Academy  for  a  three  months  teacher  training 
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course  and  passed  her  examinations  for  a  teacher’s  certificate. 
She  taught  in  Stevens  County  rural  schools  and  at  Aneta, 
North  Dakota.  Of  all  her  former  pupils  she  is  the  proudest  of 
Oscar  B.  Jesness,  who  is  now  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

In  1912  the  eighty  acres  of  land  west  of  the  original  home¬ 
stead  was  purchased  from  Peter  Brandt.  ( We  still  refer  to  this 
land  as  the  “Brandt  eighty”. )  Thirteen  acres  in  Pope  County 
which  adjoined  were  added  to  bring  the  farm  to  its  present 
three  hundred  thirty-three  acres.  About  half  of  a  small  lake, 
called  Otter  Lake  on  some  old  maps,  lies  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  farm.  There  is  a  large  grove  around  the  farm¬ 
stead  consisting  now  mainly  of  box  elder,  cottonwood,  and 
ash  trees,  although  before  the  drought  of  the  thirties  there 
were  large  numbers  of  soft  maple  and  golden  willow.  In  1925 
the  present  nine-room  home  was  built  by  remodeling  part  of 
the  frame  section  of  the  old  house  and  adding  four  new  rooms 
and  a  sun  porch  on  the  west  side.  Thus  Kermit,  my  youngest 
brother,  could  report,  “I  was  born  in  the  bedroom  of  the  old 
house  and  the  kitchen  of  the  new,”  when  he  was  old  enough 
to  hear  the  story  of  the  building.  The  house  was  wired  for 
electricity  but  it  was  not  until  1940  when  REA  lines  were 
built  that  kerosene  and  gasoline  lamps  and  lanterns  were 
discarded. 

Through  the  years  as  the  farmstead  changed  so  did  the 
crops  and  farming  methods.  Oxen  were  replaced  by  horses. 
Many  farmers,  Dad  included,  raised  horses  for  use  on  their 
own  farms  and  for  sale  to  others.  The  cart  pulled  by  the 
“stud  horse”  was  a  familiar  sight.  It  was  always  a  thrill  when 
the  little  colts  arrived.  Dad  had  one  big  team  of  grays,  Jumbo 
(named  after  Jumbo,  the  elephant,  because  he  was  such  a 
big,  ungainly  colt)  and  Jim,  who  for  many  years  were  the 
mainstays  when  great  power  was  needed  to  pull  loads 
through  the  mud  of  the  then  unsurfaced  roads,  to  pull  the 
sled  school  bus  in  winter  (there  were  few  snow  holidays 
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then ) ,  and  to  pull  out  cars  and  trucks  which  bravely  ventured 
onto  those  same  muddy  roads  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Dad 
at  one  time  had  as  many  as  twenty  horses,  but  now  they  have 
been  entirely  replaced  by  tractors  and  trucks. 

Wheat  is  a  minor  crop  now,  though  more  of  it  has  been 
planted  since  rust-resistant  varieties  have  been  developed. 
Com  and  oats  are  the  main  feed  crops  raised,  with  flax,  soy¬ 
beans,  and  malting  barley  as  money  crops.  Threshing  has 
progressed  from  the  horse-drawn  machine  through  those 
powered  by  the  stationary  steam  engine,  by  a  monster  mobile 
steam  engine,  by  tractors,  to  the  present  day  combine.  In  the 
early  days  the  grain  was  hauled  in  to  the  farmyard  and 
stacked  in  conical  stacks  which  were  threshed  when  the 
itinerant  threshermen  reached  the  farm.  Later  groups  of 
farmers  formed  threshing  rings  and  bought  machinery  and 
did  the  work  cooperatively.  (They  cooperated  so  well  that 
Dad  always  got  stuck  with  repairing  the  threshing  machine 
on  Sunday.)  Then  most  people  “shock  threshed”,  that  is, 
hauled  the  bundles  of  grain  to  the  thresher  which  was  brought 
to  each  farm  in  turn.  Now  the  grain  is  cut  by  a  swather  which 
lays  the  grain  in  swathes  and  the  threshing  is  done  in  the 
field  by  a  combine.  The  straw  wanted  for  bedding  is  baled  in 
the  field  and  the  rest  is  plowed  under  for  fertilizer.  So  we  no 
longer  prepare  meals  for  from  ten  to  twenty  threshermen  or 
as  in  the  very  old  days  “board”  threshers  for  weeks  while  we 
wait  for  it  to  stop  raining. 

During  the  time  Dad  and  Mother  farmed,  there  were  dis¬ 
asters  just  as  in  the  early  days.  Hail  almost  completely  ruined 
the  crops  in  1907,  1927,  and  1929.  Low  farm  prices  in  the 
twenties  and  the  drought  of  the  thirties  brought  several  years 
when  it  was  a  real  struggle  to  keep  the  farm  and  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate  a  growing  family. 

The  surrey  and  the  bobsled  were  replaced  by  our  first 
automobile,  a  second-hand  Oakland,  purchased  about  1920. 
Mother  decided  to  learn  to  drive,  too,  but  the  strain  of  driving 
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with  one  baby  on  her  lap  and  two  or  three  more  beside  her 
proved  too  much  for  her.  She  gave  it  up  after  she  stepped  on 
the  gas  instead  of  the  brake  and  jumped  the  pigpen  fence. 
For  a  time  the  most  practical  transportation  for  our  family 
was  the  school  bus  which  Dad  quite  fortunately  drove.  In 
those  days  the  driver  of  the  bus  owned  the  truck  on  which 
the  bus  was  mounted  so  it  was  proper  for  us  to  use  it. 

Dad  began  a  long  period  of  community  service  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  town  board  of  Framnas  Township.  His 
thirty-six-year  membership  on  that  board  ended  in  1941  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  first  of  three  terms  on  the  Stevens 
County  Board  of  Commissioners,  from  which  he  retired  in 
January  1953.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Stevens  County 
Weltare  Board  before  being  elected  commissioner  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  this  board  until  his  retirement.  He  helped  organize 
the  Township  Officers  Association.  During  the  depression  of 
the  early  thirties  he  was  Director  of  Relief  for  Stevens  County 
and  later  was  a  member  of  the  State  Committee  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Tenant  Organization  which  helped  tenant  farmers 
buy  farms  with  federal  loans. 

In  1920  our  rural  school  district  was  consolidated  with  the 
Cyrus  school.  Dad  served  on  the  school  board  of  the  new  dis¬ 
trict  for  twenty  years.  His  first  candidacy  came  at  a  time  when 
the  community  was  split  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Cyrus 
State  Bank,  and  he  won  by  a  margin  of  only  one  vote.  “Our” 
side  said  that  the  margin  would  have  been  larger  if  the  oppo¬ 
sition  hadn’t  hauled  in  all  the  “halt  and  lame”  in  town  to  vote. 

The  Cyrus  Mutual  Telephone  Company,  the  Cyrus  Farm¬ 
ers  Elevator  Company,  the  Farmers  State  Bank,  and  the 
Cyrus  Farmers  Shipping  Association  (these  last  two  later 
moved  to  Morris )  were  businesses  which  he  helped  organize 
or  in  which  he  had  a  financial  interest.  He  became  an  Elevator 
board  member  in  1902  and  retains  that  position  today,  the 
only  one  of  his  “jobs”  he  has  not  resigned.  Later  organizations 
with  which  he  was  connected  are  the  Morris  Cooperative  Oil 
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Company  and  the  Douglas  County  Rural  Electrification  Asso¬ 
ciation  (now  Runestone  Electric).  He  served  on  the  board  of 
the  latter  from  the  time  it  was  formed  in  1939  until  April  1953. 
He  was  a  trustee  and  sexton  of  the  Scandia  Lutheran  Free 
Church  at  various  times  and  was  county  chairman  for  the 
Lutheran  Welfare  Association  for  several  years. 

In  1944  radio  station  WNAX  at  Yankton,  South  Dakota, 
sponsored  a  competition  to  select  the  Midwest’s  "Typical 
Farmer”.  Nominations  were  made  by  farm  organizations, 
county  agents,  and  banks  and  were  supported  by  records  of 
farming,  family,  and  community  and  church  service.  Dad  was 
nominated  by  the  Cyrus  State  Bank  and  the  Morris  State 
Bank.  He  was  declared  winner  for  Minnesota.  At  Yankton  his 
record  competed  against  those  of  winners  from  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  and  North  and  South  Dakota.  A  committee  of  judges 
made  up  of  the  governors  of  the  five  states  examined  the  rec¬ 
ords  and  selected  Dad  as  “Typical  Midwest  Farmer”.  He  and 
Mother  appeared  on  the  network  radio  program  “Vox  Pop”  to 
receive  their  award.  Among  the  many  prizes  were  an  Allis 
Chalmers  tractor  and  an  expense-paid  trip  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  the  inauguration  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  into  his 
fourth  presidential  term  in  January  1945. 

While  in  Washington  they  were  given  the  full  treatment 
accorded  to  celebrities  by  the  press  and  were  guests  at  nu¬ 
merous  banquets,  receptions,  and  teas.  They  visited  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington  Monument, 
the  Pentagon,  and  many  other  points  of  interest.  The  high 
point  of  the  trip  was  attendance  at  the  inauguration  and  the 
inaugural  luncheon  at  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  con¬ 
ducted  them  about  the  White  House  and  introduced  them 
to  the  President.  Frederick  Othman,  nationally-syndicated 
writer  for  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  devoted  a  column 
to  them,  they  were  mentioned  in  Times  story  of  the  inaugu¬ 
ration,  had  pictures  in  Life ,  and ’stories  and  pictures  in  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country.  Two  weeks  later  Life  ran  a  three- 
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page  picture  story  covering  the  Washington  trip  and  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  farm  home  at  Morris.  They  later  heard  from  other 
Ettesvolds,  distant  relatives  whose  forbears  came  from  Ettes- 
vold  in  Norway  and  of  whose  existence  they  were  unaware. 

In  1946  Dad  and  Mother  retired  from  active  management 
of  the  farm  and  went  back  to  “pioneering”.  They  moved  out 
of  their  modern  farm  home  into  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
the  county.  It  had  been  lived  in  by  various  tenants  which  in 
more  recent  years  included  a  bachelor,  a  bootlegger,  and  — 
when  they  moved  in  — skunks.  They  dubbed  it  “Skunk  Hol¬ 
low”  and  went  to  work.  Before  they  finished  they  had  killed 
twenty-one  skunks  and  managed  to  turn  a  dirty  hole  into  a 
clean,  comfortable  home.  Just  a  few  months  ago  they  moved 
again  —  this  time  to  a  home  in  Cyrus  which  they  purchased. 

Their  family  consisted  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  grew 
to  adulthood.  The  story  of  their  growing  up  would  fill  a  book 
but  space  does  not  permit.  All  of  them  are  graduates  of  the 
Cyrus  High  School  from  which  seven  received  honors.  Seven 
went  on  to  college  and  were  graduated  with  honors.  Four 
sons  and  one  daughter  served  their  country  in  World  War  II, 
and  one,  Maynard,  was  killed  in  France.  Kermit,  the  youngest 
child,  worked  on  the  farm  during  the  war  but  served  in  Korea 
in  1951.  Now  the  family  claims  two  farm  economists,  two 
teachers,  three  farmers,  and  three  housewives.  The  eight 
married  children  have  produced  twenty-two  grandchildren, 
thus  assuring  another  generation  to  carry  on  the  name. 

— Werdna  Weers 
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